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The author's account of the Canal diplomacy is full and fair, doing 
justice to the change of policy of this country from joint neutralization 
to single-handed protection soon after 1880, but space forbids more than 
a single quotation : " Thereupon the United States engineered a revolt 
of the Colombian province of Panama." 

He closes his discussion of the Monroe Doctrine by examining its 
means of execution and its territorial limits, insisting that from the 
outset in 1823, force was threatened, which is not generally held. 

What now have been the history and the tendency of the com- 
pensatory part of the Monroe Doctrine, the Isolations-Prinsip ? In cases 
too numerous to mention here, this part of the policy has been violated, 
thinks the author. It is true that occasionally, as at the Hague and 
Algeciras conferences, the United States has renewed its ancient dis- 
claimer. But its acts have falsified its words. Moreover, the reason 
for the isolation has passed with the growth of the country's power. 

That the Monroe Doctrine is not a part of international law or of 
American public law, that it is founded upon the right of self-defense, 
but that when employed aggressively not defensively this is self-stulti- 
fication : these truths are developed in the later chapters. 

And so this very thorough, very scholarly, very instructive treatise 
closes with a look into the future of the doctrine, veiled both to the 
author and his readers. 

When done into English, as it should be, the typography of the many 
English citations should be properly proof-read, for at present they are 
atrocious. 

T. S. W. 

The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848. A History of the Rela- 
tions between the two Countries from the Independence of 
Mexico to the Close of the War with the United States. By 
George Lockhart Rives. In two volumes. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1913. Pp. viii, 720; vi, 726.) 

In these two volumes we have the first comprehensive account of 
the relations between the United States and its southern neighbor from 
the recognition of the independence of Mexico to the conclusion of peace 
in 1848, in which are taken into account the group of monographic 
studies which have appeared during the past decade. These studies, in 
the preparation of which the late Professor Garrison may justly be 
called the pioneer, have resulted in recasting the traditional historical 
narrative of the events which led to the annexation of Texas and the 
Mexican War. The writings of Garrison, Adams, Smith, Bourne, 
Bolton, and others, working upon hitherto unpublished sources, have 
rendered obsolete the theory of an aggressive pro-slavery conspiracy, 
and have placed in a stronger light the really nationalistic elements which 
influenced the territorial expansion of the forties. In this decade, also, 
there have been printed extremely important source materials: Polk's 
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Diary, the letters of Calhoun, Buchanan, and Taylor, the Texan Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence, and the Documentos Ineditos of Pereyra and 
Garcia, to name the most obvious — each inviting a restatement of the 
whole southwestern narrative. The time was, therefore, ripe for the 
synthesis of this fairly large body of special studies and printed sources. 
Mr. Rives has made the most of his opportunity. He has written a 
work timely from the standpoint of historiography as well as of politics. 
In his preface the author states that until recently no complete account 
of the relations between the United States and Mexico was published 
because " the mere fact of the existence of negro slavery in the United 
States imparted an element of bitterness into every discussion of the 
subject in this country " and, in the second place, " it is only within a 
comparatively short time that the archives of the United States, Mexico, 
Great Britain, and Texas have been thrown open freely for examina- 
tion ". From the latter statement one might be led into expecting that 
the manuscript archives of all of these governments had been the main 
reliance of the author, for it is well known that with the exception of 
the Texan correspondence, only small portions of the diplomatic archives 
of the countries named have found their way into print. The resources 
of the Department of State at Washington have been freely used; those 
of the War and Navy Departments apparently not at all. The archives 
at London and at Mexico are referred to but rarely. This is said not 
so much in criticism of Mr. Rives's book, as to suggest that after all 
we have not as yet a work, based as a definitive account must be, upon 
the mass of material, truly enormous, reposing in the Mexican and other 
archives. The author has drawn upon the printed materials, carefully 
and fully, and while he maintains an independent attitude, in no sense 
blindly following the lead of the studies mentioned, he gives due credit 
to his predecessors in the field. In this respect but one omission is sug- 
gested. Professor Bourne's important essay " The United States and 
Mexico 1847— 1848 " seems not to have been noticed ; indeed the " all 
of Mexico " danger is not emphasized. 

Throughout the work the author has persevered successfully in his 
attempt at a sympathetic insight, while his comprehension has served 
to rationalize his sympathy in that he does not, as so many have done in 
treating of the period, place Mexico always in the right and the United 
States always in the wrong. In realizing that many of the differences 
between the two countries have been due to mutual ignorance of char- 
acter, aims, and institutions, Mr. Rives is extremely cautious in passing 
judgment as to the right and wrong of either party. If the author's 
general attitude can be characterized in a word, it is that he is always 
judicious and usually cheerful. Even the intriguing antics of Colonel 
Anthony Butler do not seem to irritate or annoy him. Polk's relations 
with Santa Anna through Atocha and MacKenzie, and those of Scott 
with the same Mexican leader at Puebla in the summer of 1847 pass in 
review as mere incidents in the narrative and call for no decided moral 
judgment. 
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Opening with a discussion of the Florida treaty the author while 
properly discrediting the idea that Texas had been a part of the 
Louisiana purchase, does not risk a judgment as to the wisdom of the 
limits of 1819, but agrees with J. Q. Adams that the great merit of that 
treaty was to acquire a title running to the Pacific. A brief but clear 
sketch of the Mexican War of Independence is followed by two excellent 
chapters on the Mexican people, wherein he emphasizes the military basis 
of the Mexican political and social structure so often at variance with the 
constitutional arrangements. Our diplomatic relations opened unpro- 
pitiously under the able but not tactful Poinsett, whose activity in 
Mexican politics seems not to be sufficiently considered. The notorious 
Butler followed. The animosity produced by the Texan revolt which 
persisted until the Mexican War, naturally grew out of the suspicions 
aroused by our first two diplomatic agents at Mexico. Jackson's 
cautious attitude as to Texas, the author suggests, was possibly due to 
his ill health, which permitted Forsyth materially to shape his policy. 
The key to the foreign policy of Texas during Van Buren's administra- 
tion is found in the fact that Texas was conscious that she could not 
long obtain permanent peace with Mexico, so that either intervention 
by the United States or mediation by some European powers was aimed 
at. Tyler's and Upshur's professions of the danger of British inter- 
ference with slavery in Texas, with the calamities which would thereby 
result to the United States, the author considers to have rested upon a 
sincere belief in the truth of such reported designs. The account of 
the negotiation and rejection of the Calhoun treaty reveals nothing new, 
and the first volume closes with the entrance of Texas into the Union. 

The second volume opens with an excellent digression upon the 
Oregon question and its settlement, and an account of the Mexican War 
follows, naturally filling the greater part of the volume. This is the 
least admirable portion of the work. The author expressly disclaims 
any expert military knowledge, and, although as to at least one battle he 
seems to have familiarized himself with topographical conditions by 
personal observation, his treatment does not materially change any of 
the generally accepted facts of the war. He throws, however, an in- 
teresting light upon the administration of the war in showing the com- 
plete unpreparedness of Polk's administration, the general ignorance of 
the topography of Mexico, and an absence of system for transporta- 
tion and subsistence which would be amazing had not the events of a 
half-century later familiarized us with conditions unquestionably worse. 

Mr. Rives's work is in every way excellent. His personal famil- 
iarity with diplomatic intercourse is shown in the large-minded way in 
which he attacks the problems of our diplomatic history. Having a 
nationalistic and not sectional point of view, he is quite free from 
partizan bias. He has in a thoroughly scholarly way assiduously ex- 
amined all of the materials, original and secondary, which may be con- 
sidered as reasonably accessible, and he has written his narrative clearly 
and interestingly. Altogether it is a notable contribution to the litera- 
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ture of American history. The bibliography and index are excellent but 
the maps hardly rise to mediocrity and are not in keeping with the 
excellence of the text. 

J. S. Reeves. 

John Broim, Soldier of Fortune: a Critique. By Hill Peebles 

Wilson. (Lawrence, Kansas: Hill P. Wilson. 1913. Pp. 

450.) 

Kansas contributions to the controversy over the career of Old John 
Brown abound in extremes of eulogy and denunciation. In the books of 
Redpath, Hinton, and Wilder, he figures as patriot, martyr, and demi- 
god, while writers of the dissenting school give him a very different 
character. Among the latter no one has surpassed Mr. Wilson in 
violence of condemnation. He contends that the John Brown who 
" lives in poetry, in song, in human hearts " is a fiction for which the 
hard, disillusioning facts afford no justification. These troublesome 
facts, as he finds them, are that John Brown's pre-Kansas business 
career was discreditable; that the story of his early hostility to slavery 
will not bear investigation; that he went to Kansas in 1855 mainly to 
retrieve his broken financial fortunes ; that in the desperate winter of 
1855-1856, no other available source of relief appearing, he abandoned 
the Free State cause and entered upon a career of outlawry ; that " a 
brutal desire to get possession of their horses " led him to kill five men 
on the Pottawatomie Saturday night, May 24, 1856, and that the attack 
on Harper's Ferry was not simply a raid or foray, but a deliberate 
attempt to inaugurate servile war. 

To support his interpretation of John Brown's career Mr. Wilson 
presents little if any new evidence. Possibly this statement should be 
qualified in regard to the Pottawatomie murders. It is said that another 
and confederate "band of thieves" aided Brown in disposing of the 
horses captured in this ghastly affair. The contention, argued at con- 
siderable length, may be true but it is substantiated by nothing more 
decisive than plausible conjectures. Mr. Wilson's book is essentially a 
revaluation of evidence already before the public. 

Now in regard to the present state of the controversy two or three 
points may be regarded as substantially or at least probably settled by 
the half-century of investigation and discussion. One of them is that 
on the whole John Brown was a mischief-maker in Kansas. His 
record there — what with the horse-stealing, the brigandage, and the 
dreadful night upon the Pottawatomie — does not read well in the light 
of the present day. Then the seizure of Harper's Ferry violated every 
conceivable maxim of prudence and reason, unless by some possibility 
the town could be made the base of an instant and formidable servile 
insurrection. Though the pikes, revolvers, and Sharps' rifles in his 
possession seemed to be inconsistent with the declaration, John Brown 
denied that he had any such purpose. Again, if he had been killed in 



